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A POSSIBLE SOURCE OF THE DREAM IN 
PINDAR'S FOURTH PYTHIAN 

An examination of the field of imaginative Greek 
literature, apart from the lyric, shows that the dream 
as a literary motive is of fairly frequent occurrence. 
In the Iliad, the poet, starting diffidently, experimented 
once in the use of this device as'an essential element of 
the plot. In the Odyssey he introduced the dream more 
often to perform this function, and the structure of the 
dream exhibits certain advances in technique. This 
is not the only rdle played by the dream in the epic, for 
practically all the forms of the dream discoverable 
in later literature are found in embryo here 1 . With 
the great writers of tragedy the dream has already 
become a tradition and is freely introduced, apparently 
without reference to its existence in the original myth 2 . 
The structure of the dream as employed by these 
writers is consequently more complex — the allegorical 
form is the rule in tragedy 3 — and usually more effective. 
When we pass from narrative in verse to narrative in 
prose, and particularly to the elegant and artistic 
prose which did service as history, such as that of 
Herodotus and Plutarch', we discover that the intro- 
duction of the dream is now a stock convention, so that 
the crisis of an action is almost invariably attended by 
the relation of a pertinent dream. 

Greek lyric, on the other hand, as one might expect, 
rarely employs the device of the dream 6 . For lyric 
poetry does not, in the main, draw its interest from 
narration, but from the personal, subjective passion 
with which the poet portrays his thought. The 
traditional devices of artistic narration — among them 



'The passages in Homer in which dreams are used for motivating 
the action or in which reference is made to dream-phenomena are 
as follows: Iliad 2.1 ff., 10.496-497, 22.199-200. 23.62-107; 
Odyssey 4.787-841. 6. 13-51, 11.207, 222. 14.495. 19.509-581. 20.61- 
90. 24.12, 21.79 (identical with 19.581). 

2 Por the support of this statement and others found in this paper 
the reader may consult the author's disseitation. The Dream in 
Homer and Greek Tragedy, published by the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1918 (referred to below as Dissertation. See The 
Classical Weekly 12. 155-157). The footnotes of thisworkafford- 
ed a means of making accessible certain information about the 
dream not elsewhere collected. 

3 In the epic the dream is. as a rule, conceived of as straight- 
forward, external, objective, existing outside of the dreamer. 
Such dreams are found in all the longer passages cited above 
(footnote 1), except Odyssey 19.509-581. 

'Compare Herodotus 1.33-45, 107 ff., 209; 2.139, 141. 152; 3- 
30. 65, 124; 5.55, 56, 62; 6.107, I3l; 7. 12-19, 48; 8.54; Plutarch, 
Agesilaus 6; Alcibiades 39; Alexander 2, 18, 24, 26. 41. 50; An- 
tonius 22; Aristides 11, 19; Brutus 20, 41; Caesar 32, 42, 63. 68: 
Cimon 18; Cicero 44: Cleomenes 7; Coriolanus 24; Crassus 12; 
Demosthenes 19, 29; C. Gracchus 1; Eumenes 6; Lucullus 10, 12; 
Pelopidas 20-22; Pericles 3; Pompeius 23, 68, 73; Pyrrhus n, 
29; Sulla 9. 28; Themistocles 26, 30. 

B The dream discussed in this paper, Pindar, Pyth. 4.70-257, Is 
the only dream which the lyric relates at any length. Stesichorus, 
in the Oresteia fragment (42, ed. Bergk), portrays Agamemnon as 
appearing in a dream in the form of a serpent showing on its head 
wounds from Clytaemestra's ax. Just what the relation of this 
dream was to the original poem we have no means of determining. 
Sappho (Frag. 87) is equally tantalizing. 



the device of the dream — are, therefore, lacking, 
except where, as in the odes of Pindar, the poet turns 
aside from the purely lyrical conception of his art to 
tell a story. 

The Fourth Pythian is the most epic of Pindar's 
odes, and the occurrence of the dream in it is natural in 
a work so largely narrative. Here only does the poet 
use this device to motivate the action. A comparison 
of this unique instance of the dream with the dreams in 
the tragedies of his great contemporary Aeschylus 
suggests a possible source for this dream in Pindar. 
I refer particularly to the Persians and the Prometheus. 
The interest in these three works lies in the use of the 
dream as a part of the machinery of the action and in 
the internal similarity of the dreams involved. 

In the Persians, 176 ff., the queen mother, Atossa, 
declares that she has been troubled by evil dreams 
ever since the departure of her son, Xerxes, for Greece. 
One more vivid than all the others has come to her in 
the night before the action of the play begins. This 
she tells to the chorus. 

'Two women of heroic size appeared before her. Though 
sisters, they dwelt apart, and were dressed, one in 
Persian, the other in Dorian attire. As they fell into 
a quarrel, Xerxes yoked them to his chariot. The 
Persian willingly performed her task, 'but the Dorian 
tore the harness in pieces, dragged the chariot madly 
along, splintered the yoke, and threw Xerxes to the 
ground. As he fell, the figure of his father, Darius, 
stood beside him, commiserating him. When Xerxes 
saw his father, he rent his clothes'. 

The evil forebodings of this dream are heightened and 
confirmed by an omen which Atossa beholds upon 
arising. An eagle flies f6r refuge to the altar of Apollo, 
closely pursued by a hawk which keeps plucking at 
its head. The eagle represents Xerxes and the hawk 
the Greeks. The action of the scenes which follow is 
forecast and determined by the dream: it prepares for 
the messenger of disaster who enters immediately 
after (249) and tells the tale of Salamis and of Xerxes's 
retreat. The dream dominates the structure of the 
plot 6 . 

In the Prometheus, 640 ff., Io relates the dream 
which has harassed her nightly, bidding her to go 
forth from her father's house to become the mistress of 
Zeus. This dream, on inquiry by frequent messengers 
to Pytho and Dodona, is at last confirmed by a clear 
charge from the oracle of Apollo that Io should be 
thrust from her home by her father. In her wanderings 
consequent to this command Io comes to the rock to 
which Prometheus is fettered, and the well-known Io 



°See the statements in P. Richter, Zur Dramaturgic des "As- 
chylus, 89 (Leipzig, 1892), and in Wilamowitz, Die Perser des 
Aischylos, Hermes 32.386. 
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episode ensues. It will be seen that the influence of 
this dream upon the action, or what takes the place 
of action — "a never-changing tableau" where" gradation 
of portraiture takes the place of dramatic progression' ' — 
is less noteworthy than that of the dream in the Per- 
sians 7 . 

In the Fourth Pythian, Jason has come to Iolcus 
and without anger has claimed the throne from the 
usurper, Pelias. Pelias, too, has learned the wisdom 
of gentle, wily words. He will do all the youthful 
hero wishes. But Pelias is old, while with Jason the 
flower of his youth is still burgeoning. Perhaps he 
will use his strength to allay the passion of the chthonic 
divinities which has been made known to Pelias in 
dreams. 

'For Phrixus orders some to come to Aeetes's dwelling 
and summon home his spirit 8 ; to bring back the hide 
of the ram, thick-fleeced, which in time of yore saved 
him from the waves of the sea and from a stepmother's 
unholy darts. Such marvellous things the dream 
voices'. 

But dreams were not always to be trusted. As Penelope 
had seen (Odyssey 19.562-567), there were two gates 
of fleeting dreams, one of horn through which come 
true dreams, the other of ivory, 'the passage-way of 
deceitful dreams. 

'So I have consulted the oracle at Castalia, whether 
there is aught to be searched out. In reply Apollo 
urges upon me as soon as may be a "ship-home-bring- 
ing" for Phrixus's soul 9 . This task do thou with 
right good will accomplish. And if thou dost, to thee 
will I surrender monarch's scepter and royal power. 
I swear it. Be Zeus, our common ancestor, the power- 
ful witness to our oath'. 

Jason and Pelias solemnize the compact and the young 
hero sends far and wide the heralds to announce the 
voyage. The expedition is the main action of the 
story and again the dream is the artifice for its intro- 
duction. 

From these brief summaries we may observe that the 
three dreams exhibit certain details of importance to 
this study. Of the two dreams from Aeschylus, the 
one in the Persians follows the usual convention of 
tragedy in being allegorical; while the dream of the 
Prometheus, though demanding interpretation, is 
more direct. The relative importance of the two 
dreams differs: in the Persians the dream dominates 
the development of the plot; in the Prometheus it 
performs a highly essential, but still subordinate 
function in motivating the Io episode. The exact 
device in the Persians is dream and confirming portent 1 ". 

7 I have made an appraisal of the value of the Io episode. Disserta- 
tion 66. There I have given references to the statements of others. 

'Two possible imitations of the Iliad should be noted here. The 
dream is sent to a man. as always in the Iliad; the convention is 
that the dream should come to a woman. Secondly, in Iliad 23.72, 
Patroclus makes a somewhat similar request in his desire for 
burial so that he may enter Hades. 

9 The reference is to the &vdtc\T]tris. Those who died in foreign 
lands were thrice addressed by name, whereupon the soul of the 
dead followed the caller home and found rest in a cenotaph (F. 
Mezger, Pindars Siegeslieder, 213). 

,0 The epic poet could gain credence for his dream by portraying 
Zeus in the act of sending Oneiros to Agamemnon (Iliad 2.1-47), 
or by making Athene go in disguise to Nausicaa (Odyssey 6.13-51)! 
The dramatic poet, working in a different department, would 
infrequently resort to so naive a device, and was forced to gain his 
hearers' belief through some substitute for the Homeric machinery. 
The confirming portent and the confirming oracle are part of this 
machinery. 



For this device there is substituted in the Prometheus 
the dream followed by a clear-speaking orach- which 
interprets the mandatory clause of the dream. The 
dream of the Fourth Pythian resembles that of the 
Persians in having the same significance in relation to 
the plot: it is the main factor in the motivation of the 
Argonautic story. In all other pertinent features its 
kinship is with the dream of the Prometheus. Both 
are direct, non-allegorical, following herein the usual 
convention of the epic. Secondly, the full device 
used in the Persians is dream plus confirming omen, 
while the Prometheus and the Fourth Pythian display 
a mandatory dream, the demand and meaning of 
which are clarified and confirmed by the oracle of the 
god to whom it is referred, the god in both cases being 
Apollo. 

Let us turn at this point to the situation in the 
literary world at the time when Pindar composed the 
Fourth Pythian, and see whether there is not some 
additional plausibility on this score for the suggestion 
that Aeschylus was the source of the dream under 
discussion. 

In the history of Hellas there had been to the minds 
of the Greeks three supreme conflicts: the Argonautic 
expedition, the Trojan war, and the struggle with 
Persia. To the ancient Greek each of these great 
national tales was essentially historical". One of 
them, the struggle against Troy, Homer had glorified 
for all time. The Persian Wars had been sung by 
Aeschylus, veteran of Marathon and Salamis, against 
whose loyalty no hint of suspicion could be entertained. 
These two national themes, especially the latter, were 
closed to Pindar. There remained, however, that tale 
which antedated the Trojan war and which was scarcely 
less important, a tale which Homer speaks of as uni- 
versally familiar, the Argonautic expedition 12 . May 
it not be that Pindar, in the Fourth Pythian, using the 
victory of Arkesilas as a pretext, and feeling Boeotian 
kinship with the Minyae, attempted poetical atone- 
ment for his city's lukewarm loyalty — if not active 
Medism— by directing attention to this third tale of 
how united Greece took part in an expedition of 
glorious adventure 13 ? What more natural, also, 
than that he should use some of the machinery sug- 
gested by his great forerunner and by his great con- 
temporary? Homer had used the dream as an aid 
in unfolding the story of his epics on the Trojan war. 
The Persians, dealing with the second of these great 
national struggles, finds the chief source of its action in 
a dream. The introduction of the dream in this 
position of impelling importance must have captivated 



u No definite dividing line was drawn between myth and history, 
as even the most casual reader of Herodotus and of Strabo will 
recall. Further comment on this point may be found in Ribbeck, 
Rheinisches Museum 30.145. and in Patin, Eschyle 210 f. 

"Iliad 7.467 S.. 21.41, 23.747; Odyssey 12.69 ft. It had started 
as a local myth: the Minyae were originally the Orchomenian 
followers of Jason. But. as Greece nationalized the myth and 
each city contributed her quota of imaginary heroes, the Minyae 
were transformed into that conglomerate crew of which the legend 
tells, drawn from all corners of the Hellenic world. 

"The reader will recall that Pindar, grown older — he was sixty 
at the time of the composition of the Fourth Pythian — and with 
his patriotism broadened, praised Athens in the famous words of 
Fragment 76 (Schroeder), for which the Thebans fined him a 
thousand drachmae. 
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the imagination of the generation of Greeks which 
had experienced the tragedy of the conflict with 
Xerxes. It is hardly possible that this device in the 
Persians could have escaped the notice cf a contempo- 
rary who could easily control all the artistic literature 
of his day. And even this possibility dwindles when 
we recall that Aeschylus presented the Persians a 
second time at the court of Hiero while Pindar was 
enjoying the hospitality of that prince. The evidence 
adduced by others proves almost beyend cavil that 
Aeschylus and Pindar derived mutual benefit from 
each other's work". It would seem quite plausible, 
consequently, that Pindar, sharing the enthusiasm of 
his fellow-Greeks for the felicitous use of the dream- 
device in the Persians (however little one of his serenity 
may have sympathized with the full measure of their 
hatred of Persia) should take therefrom the suggestion 
for the use of the dream to motivate his lyric narrative 
upon the third great national theme. 

The date of the Persians can be set with approximate 
certainty for the year 472 B. C; the archon's name in 
the hypothesis, accepted as genuinely dating the play, 
establishes the year. The Fourth Pythian was written 
ten years later to commemorate the Pythian victory 
won by Arkesilas IV, king of Cyrene, in 462 B. C. 
Any argument that can be legitimately based on 
priority of time would therefore seem defensible. 

The date of the Prometheus is not so easily de- 
terminable. The didascaliae do not give the archon's 
name, and, consequently, the range of conjecture has 
stretched from the early period of the writer's work to 
the last years of his poetical activity. But, as the 
result of the impressive cumulative evidence of many 
studies, a gradual crystallization of scholarly opinion 
has taken place, which dates the Prometheus be- 
tween the appearance of the Persians, in 472, and the 
appearance of the Septem, in 468. If these chrono- 
logical decisions are tenable, the Fourth Pythian is 
later than either of the plays of Aeschylus. 

Any inferences in such a study as this can rest only 
upon conjecture. That we must look for the source of 
such a dream, not in religion and cult, but in the 
literature, I have elsewhere demonstrated 15 . Either 
writer may have invented the form or may have 
taken it from some common source in works which 
have not been preserved. But here, as elsewhere, 
speculation is forced back upon the factors which can 
be controlled, to wit, the extant literature. On this 
basis, then, the probabilities seem to be that Aeschylus 
used the dream to motivate the Persians, which dealt 
with one of the great national themes, taking the 
suggestion from the epic. From the device used here, 
i. e. dream and confirming omen, the step was short to 



the device of the Premetheus, namely, dream and 
confirming oracle. This change was made by Aeschylus 
to give greater definiteness to a dream mandate in a 
situation essentially different from the situation in 
the Persians. His proneness to innovation and the 
great originality of his genius make it unnecessary to 
assume any source for the dream of the Prometheus 
outside of his own works. Pindar, writing later than 
Aeschylus, and also on a national theme, received 
from the Persians the idea cf using the dream in a 
large way as an important element in the motivation 
of the Argenautic tale. But, finding the device of 
dream and mandatory oracle cf the Prometheus more 
suited to his needs and ready to his hand, he adopted 
this particular framework for the structure of the 
Fourth Pythian 16 . 
Dartmouth College William Stuart Messer 
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"The paths of the two poets in literature frequently crossed and 
the references of one to the other have often been noted. Both 
describe Aetna in eruption in passages in which some connection is 
manifest (Pythian 1.30-50; Prometheus 367-388). Aeschylus 
composed for the Syracusan stage the Aitnaiai to glorify — as did 
Pindar in Pythian 1 — the newly-founded city of Aetna. The 
Agamemnon reechoes Pindar's narrative of the grewsome deed of 
Clytaemestra in Pythian n. 16-37. Christ, Geschichte der Griech- 
ischen Litteratur*. Erster Teil. 283, entertains the conjecture that 
Pythian 4.201 alludes to the Prometheus trilogy but characterizes 
it as "senr unsicher". 

"Dissertation 57-58. 



Greek Tragedy. By Gilbert Norwood. 
John W. Luce and Company (1920). Pp 

Greek scholarship is showing many signs of life 
to-day. Interest, as indicated by recent publications, 
has a special bent toward the Greek tragedy. The 
last year has seen a monumental edition of the Oedipus 
Tyrannus. Professor Gilbert Murray has added to 
his annotated translations one of the Agamemnon. 
Before us is a useful work designed to cover the whole 
domain of Greek tragedy, both for classical students 
and for general readers. Professor Norwood holds 
that the satisfaction of those possessed of little or no 
knowledge of Greek is at least as important to-day 
as the meeting of the needs of scholars, in view of wide 
interest in Greek drama and in the drama in general. 
He has well accomplished his object. His knowledge 
is thorough; the advantage over earlier works afforded 
by the wealth of recent discoveries is grasped. The 
newer facts and theories may here be found. In 
controversial matters, the writing is usually careful, 
stating fully, with due emphasis, the arguments on 
both sides. The vexed question of the raised stage 
affords an excellent illustration of the usual treatment. 
The arguments are well given in outline; the author is 
obviously of the belief that there was no stage, high or 
low, but frankly admits that decision is diff cult, and 
will probably be largely subjective. 

Direct references to earlier writers are rather few. 
But Professor Norwood knows the field; he has made 
full use of the work of his predecessors and contempo- 
raries, without being subject to any. He shows 
especial indebtedness to Jebb, Verrall, Murray, Haigh, 
and Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. We miss fuller recog- 
nition of Professor Tucker's fruitful studies: only 
twice is he cited, and only in connection with the 

l6 As I have remarked previously (note 10), the device of dream 
plus mandatory oracle is probably suggested by restrictions of the 
medium in which Aeschylus is writing. No such restrictions 
conditioned the form of the dream in the epic-lyric of Pindar. 
The fact that Pindar has chosen to cast the meeting between 
Jason and Pelias in the dramatic forrn and adopt the dramatic 
machinery makes more plausible the theory that he fashioned the 
dream of Pelias after that of the Prometheus. 



